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A Critique of the Evaluations of the Study by 
Bernadine G. Schmidt entitled: “ Changes in 
Personal, Social, and Intellectual Behavior of 
Children Originally Classified as Feebleminded” 


INTRODUCTION BY WILLIAM J. NOLAN * 


Readers of this journal have already 
been presented with an opportunity 
to view the opposite sides of the con- 
troversy which has arisen over the 
reported work of Dr. Bernadine G. 
Schmidt with children originally clas- 
sified as feebleminded. Dr. Schmidt 
published a brief report of her studies 
here in the December, 1947, issue. In 
November, 1948, an evaluative study 
of Dr. Schmidt’s complete work was 
done by Dr. Samuel A. Kirk. 


In response to the great amount of 
reader interest aroused by the articles, 
the editor has asked_me to collect state- 
ments of opinion from a panel of ex- 
perts and to arrange these for publi- 
cation in the Journal. Requests for 
comments were sent to twenty-two 
leaders in the fields of child psychol- 
ogy, mental measurement, and mental 
hygiene. These experts were request- 
ed to base their remarks upon three 
sources: 


(1) Schmidt, Bernadine G. “Changes 
in Personal, Social and Intel- 
lectual Behavior of Children O- 
riginally Classified as Feeble- 
minded,” Psychological Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 60, No. 5, 144 pp. 
1946. 

(2) Kirk, Samuel A. “An Evaluation 

*William J. Nolan is Consultant in Special 

Education, State Department of Education, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 
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of the Study by Bernadine G. 
Schmidt entitled: ‘Changes in 
Personal, Social and Intellectual 
Behavior of Children Originally 
Classified as Feebleminded,’” 
Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 45, 
4: 321-333, July, 1948. 

Schmidt, Bernadine G., “A Re- 
ply,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
45, 4:334-343, July, 1948. 


Special efforts were made to seek 
comments from those whose names had 
been mentioned in connection with 
Dr. Schmidt’s work either as co-signers 
of the preface of her monograph or 
as directors of the projects which were 
duplicating her reported program. 

Prompt and courteous replies were 
received from twenty of the twenty- 
two persons who were requested to 
state opinions. Naturally, all respon- 
dents did not feel themselves in a 
position to make comments at this 
time, either for personal reasons or 
because of pressure of other duties. 
One co-signer of the monograph stated: 


“. . .. Dr. Schmidt has an excellent re- 
cord at Northwestern University and it is 
unfortunate that the present controversy 
has indicated so little interest in verify- 
ing the feasibility of her methods which 
seemed to me to be the most important 
point in the issue. I believe that it would 
be worthwhile to reprint the preface to 
her study to emphasize this point.” 


As requested, the prefactory state- 
ment is reprinted below: 


“In view of intense and critical advanced 
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interest in the following study which has 
arisen in consequence of a preliminary publi- 
cation of a summary (c.f. School and Society, 
1945, 62, 409-912) it seems appropriate to 
call the attention of readers to a somewhat 
unusual situation in respect to scientific 
policy in publication. Where a piece of re- 
search produces results which appear to be 
in sharp contrast to conventional professional 
opinion, and especially if there is an element 
of controversy the scientist might be expected 
to withhold publication pending a repeti- 
tion of the research, preferably under in- 
dependent auspices. In the present case, 
however, although such repetitions of this 
investigation are, we understand, at the 
point of being initiated, the unusual scope 
of the experiments, involving some eight 
years for the collection of the data plus 
several more for preliminary planning and 
all the subsequent analyses, would entail 
a delay of many years if publication 
were to be held up. Because of the desir- 
ability of making available the full report of 
the study’ for those who may wish to read 
various aspects of it for verification or 
extension, the undersigned believes it de- 
sirable to publish it at this time.” 


““The Scope of the Doctoral Thesis 
in the School of Education, Northwestern 
University, upon which this publication 
is largely based, was limited to the edu- 
cational, social and vocational develop- 
ment of the subjects, but did not at 
that time include the data on develop- 
ment in intelligence test scores which 
were a pa: of the total directed study 
and are included in the present publi- 
cation.” 


REPORT ON PARALLEL EXPERIMENTS 


There was only partial success in 
attempting to gain comments from per- 
sons reported by Schmidt to be dupli- 
cating her study. One director failed 
to reply; a second stated, “I do not have 
the time to analyze the publications in 
order to make any statement regarding 
Bernadine Schmidt’s publications.” 


Dr. Byron L. Westfall, Principal of the 
Laboratory School at Indiana State 
Teachers College, stated for publi- 
cation: 

“Since I have not had an opportunity 
to examine the original data on which 
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Dr. Schmidt bases her conclusions, 
I am not in a position to evaluate her 
study. However, I should like to 
call attention to a footnote in Dr. 
Schmidt’s article in the July, 1948, is- 
sue of the Psychological Bulletin which 
states that a similar study is now being 
made under my direction in the Labo- 
ratory School of Indiana State Teachers 
College. There is no study of this type 
in progress at this institution.” Signed, 
Byron L. Westfall. 


Dr. C. E. Stothers, Director of Auzili- 
ary classes, Ontario Department of 
Education, made the following state- 
ments: 


“The periodical literature of the 
years 1945 to 1947 gave prominence to 
articles which purported to show that 
music was used effectively in adjusting 
the cerebral palsied and the imbecile, 
that glutamic acid improved the in- 
telligence, that endocrine treatment 
produced remarkable changes in men- 


‘tal capacity, and that special instruc- 


tional methods have been singularly 
successful in an experiment in the 
Chicago schools. 

“One Canadian daily newspaper 
gave national circulation to the several 
reports of the experiment reported in 
the doctoral thesis by Bernadine G. 
Schmidt. Among reasons for _ this 
(1) that owing to the military 
accommodations a 


were: 
use of hospital 
large number of patients could not 
gain admission to the Ontario Hospi- 
tal Schools; and (2) that these same 
pupils were withdrawn from school by 
the parents if they were not legally ex- 
cluded. 

“An examination of the evidence was 
deemed necessary by the senior of- 
ficials of the Ontario Department of 
Education. No complete picture of 
the Schmidt Experiment could be se- 
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The subject was extremely 
controversial and inquiry elicited 
which were not coldly 
scientific. Most of the collected criti- 
cisms were destructive. A few per- 
sons who had actually seen the classes 
and pupils went so far as to say that 
while they were not sure of the change 
in intelligence ratings, they were 
aware of a vast improvement in the 
pupils. A re-examination of highly 
successful graduates of Ontario special 
industrial classes revealed no change 
in 1.Q. but did indicate a high level 
of social maturity and general com- 
petence. This evidence was compar- 
able except in the change in IQ. to 
that shown in the files made available 
from the Schmidt study. 

“The publicity given by the press 
brought increased interest and stimu- 
lated the service clubs of one Ontario 
municipality to make an offer to oper- 
ate a school for ineducable children. 
This offer was accepted and govern- 
ment support provided on the condi- 
tion that suitable records be kept. 
This experimental unit has been in 
operation eighteen school months and 
has included sixteen children whose I. 
Q. range is 27 to 43 and whose age 
range is from 7 to 17 years. The group 
included children classified as idiots 
and imbeciles who have the following 
physical defects: one mongolian, two 
spastics, two hard-of-hearing, two re- 
tarded sexual development, three 
speech defective, and one visual de- 
fective. Two pupils had been previ- 
ously enrolled in special classes but 
after attending for four years failed 
to learn to read. 

“All have been tested at least twice 
using the same intelligence test and in 
nearly every case three different in- 
telligence tests have been used. The 
testing thus far indicates no changes in 
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the intelligence quotients yet the pupil 
performance is better than the test re- 
sults would lead one to expect. Two 
are reading at grade three level and 
all but two are reading beyond expec- 
tations. A little practical work such 
as knitting has been done by six pupils. 
Ten pupils now come to and from 
school without escort or transport. 
Five can be sent on errands to the 
store. All except one have been in- 
troduced successfully to simple group 
activities. 

“At the beginning of instruction not 
one child could copy a four-letter 
word correctly or make a simple mark 
without copy. After eighteen months 
three write short original letters and 
six write their names and addresses, 
one of which is equivalent to the 
following example ‘Jane Anernethy, 
189 Poplar Street, Lawrence Lake, 
Ontario.’ 

“The two teachers in charge of this 
experiment are married women who 
had teaching experience in primary 
classes. The senior teacher observed 
for some time in the Ontario Hospital 
School and started the experiment 
with six pupils. In the summer of 1947 
she attended the summer course in 
auxiliary education. 


“The school is in operation from 9 
to 12 daily and represents an attempt 
to meet the demands of parents for 
some training for their children. 


“Visiting psychiatrists have com- 
mented very favorably. 


“The experiment will probably be 
extended to see if similar results can 
be secured with a larger group. It 
is an attempt to study the problem at 
first hand so that our teachers may 
not have to depend wholly on pub- 
lished reports and second-hand infor- 
Signed, C. E. Stothers. 
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EVALUATIONS FROM INDEPENDENT 
EXPERTS 


Detailed replies were received from 
four of the several independent ex- 
perts polled. 


Professor Lewis M. Terman, Stanford 
University, made the following state- 
ments: 


“IT have your letter of December 
6th asking me to express my opinion 
of the Bernadine Schmidt monograph 
on ‘Changes in Personal, Social, and 
Intellectual Behavior of Children Orig- 
inally Classified as Feebleminded.’ 

“I read this monograph carefully 
when it appeared and have since read 
Dr. Kirk’s evaluation of it and Dr. 
Schmidt’s inadequate and_ evasive 
reply. I have also read the manu- 
script of a review of the monograph by 
Dr. Florence Goodenough. 

“So far as the alleged improvements 
in 1.Q., educational achievement, and 
vocational adjustment are concerned 
there is nothing in the monograph it- 
self, (apart from a number of obvious 
statistical errors), that enables the 
reader to check up on the claims the 
author makes. Most readers will 
either accept or reject them accord- 
ing to their degree of scientific naivete 
or gullibility. To me the claims are 
fantastically absurd, and the discrep- 
ancies which Dr. Kirk found between 
the facts he dug up and certain facts 
reported by Dr. Schmidt appear to 
justify my skepticism. 

“However, apart from the above mat- 
ters, there are other data in the mono- 
graph which render everything in it 
suspect. I refer to the scores which 
the author reports the subjects as 
having made on the Bernreuter In- 
ventory before and after training. This 
test was first given when the mean 
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achievement score of the subjects in 
reading was just below the norm for 
children in the high first grade. It 
was repeated at the end of 18 months 
and again at the end of three years, 
by which time the mean reading 
achievement of the group is said to 
have reached high-fifth grade. Percent- 
ile changes from test to retest are re- 
ported for BI-N in terms of Bern- 
reuter’s high school norms. 

“That any responsible investigator 
could report Bernreuter scores for 
subjects at first-grade reading level 
is almost incredible, for anyone who 
has ever looked at this test should 
know that its language is as incom- 
prehensible to first-grade children as 
it would be if presented to them in 
Greek translation. In fact it is well 
beyond the comprehension of children 
of fifth-grade reading ability, and has 
been found by Farnsworth to yield 
scores of very low reliability at the 
high school level. The author also 
used the Willoughby Social Maturity 


‘Seale at the end of the three-year 


training program. This test is even 
harder to read than the Bernreuter in- 
ventory. The mere fact that scores 
cn such tests are reported by Dr. 
Schmidt for her subjects makes me 
hesitant about accepting on faith any 
statement or any statistic in her entire 
monograph.” Signed, Lewis M. Ter- 
man. 


Dr. Florence Goodenough, Professor 
Emeritus, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, commented on 
the evaluations as follows: 


“Inasmuch as a review of Dr. 
Schmidt’s monograph by the present 
writer was published in the Journal of 
Abnormal and_ Social Psychology 
(Jan., 1949, pp. 135-189) the present 
comments will be concerned for 
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the most part with the two articles 
named above. These articles had not 
appeared at the time my review was 
written. 


“Dr. Kirk points out that the dis- 
tribution of intelligence quotients re- 
ported by Schmidt for the 254 cases 
in her group at the beginning of their 
period of special training does not 
correspond to that usually found ‘in 
ungraded classes at the present time. 
Taking his figures from a report is- 
sued by the Bureau of Child Study of 
the Chicago public schools, Kirk as- 
certained the mean I.Q. of the chil- 
dren recommended for admission to 
the ungraded division during the years 
covered by the study. For each of 
the several years the means fell ap- 
proximately at 68-29. This is in marked 
contrast to the mean I.Q. of 52.1 re- 
ported by Schmidt in Table 37 of her 
monograph. Schmidt accounts for the 


discrepancy by claiming that Kirk’s 


figures are incorrect. She quotes a 
teble from the Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Schools in which 
the total number of cases said to be 
enrolled in the ungraded classes dur- 
ing the years in question is approxi- 
mately three times that reported by 
Kirk. The real point at issue, how- 
ever, is not the number of children en- 
rolled in these classes but their typi- 
cal level of intelligence, about which 
Schmidt offers no information. If, 
however, as is suggested by the head- 
ings of the respective tables, Kirk’s 
figures have to do with the children 
recommended for placement in the 
ungraded classes during the years in 
question, that is, the new entrants 
while Schmidt’s are based upon total 
enrollment there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the distribution of I.Q.’s 
given by Kirk is not reasonably rep- 
resentative of the total, always pro- 
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vided that no significant change in 
enrollment policy was made during 
those years or in the years immediately 
preceding the beginning of the study. 

“As a further check upon the vali- 
dity of Schmidt’s figures, Kirk asked 
to be given a list of the children par- 
ticipating in the study in order that 
he might verify their records at the 
Child Study Bureau where, accord- 
ing to Schmidt’s statement, all the 
initial tests had been given. This 
request was refused. Kirk then ob- 
tained permission from the Superin- 
tendent of Schools to examine the 
available records at the school where 
Dr. Schmidt had taught. A list of 
the names recorded in her class book 
for the year 1936-1937 was taken to 
the Child Study Bureau for verifica- 
tion of the test records. Although 
Schmidt’s report states that not one of 
the children in her group had an LQ. 
above 69, the records at the Bureau 
showed that the I.Q.’s obtained for 
13 of the 19 children listed in Schmidt’s 
class book for that year exceeded this 
figure. Schmidt accounts for this by 
saying that at the time of her study 
a system of “paper membership” exist- 
ed in the Chicago schools whereby a 
child might be listed in the class book 
of a particular teacher without ever 
having been a member of her class. 
No explanation for this curious prac- 
tice is offered. But if well over half 
of the children listed as members of 
one class actually belonged to another 
it is not easy to see why class books 
should be kept at all. 

“Dr. Kirk’s third major question 
has to do with the veracity of 
Schmidt’s claim to having acted as 
‘head teacher’ with responsibility for 
planning and supervising the educa- 
tional program in the three centers 
participating in the study. He ques- 
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tioned three teachers, presumably 
among those supervised by Dr. 
Schmidt, the supervisor of special clas- 
ses, a psychologist who did testing in 
the school in which Dr. Schmidt taught, 
and the acting school principal who 
had been a class-room teacher in that 
building at the time of Miss Schmidt’s 
study. (The man who was principal 
at the time had since died.) None 
of these persons had any recollection 
whatever of Dr. Schmidt’s being known 
as ‘head teacher’ or of her having had 
any responsibility outside of her own 
classroom. Incidentally, since the 
records as reported by Kirk show that 
she was employed as a full-time class- 
room teacher, it is not easy to see 
how she could have found the time 
to supervise the work of teachers in 
other buildings. Inasmuch as this is 
a matter in which not only Dr. 
Schmidt’s professional reputation but 
her personal reputation as well is 
involved, common decency demands 
that the facts be made known. The 
official records of the Chicago Board of 
Education should provide incontrover- 
tible evidence with respect to her pro- 
fessional rank and title at that time. 
Dr. Schmidt feels, and perhaps justly, 
that oral interviews without documen- 
tary evidence are too untrustworthy to 
merit serious consideration. Certainly 
such evidence should not be difficult 
to secure. 


“Kirk also calls attention to a num- 
ber of statistical errors in Dr. 
Schmidt’s report. As I _ pointed 
aut in the review previously men- 
tioned, the number of computational 
errors in the small number of figures 
that permit checking is so large as to 
justify grave doubts as to the trust- 
worthiness of any of the facts re- 
ported. In view of the extraordinary 
importance of Dr. Schmidt’s findings 
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aj they are accurate, I can see no excuse 
whatever for refusing to permit a 
competent and impartial outsider the 
right to examine the reported data in 
detail, to check them in every pos- 
sible way and to report the findings 
whatever they may be. An honest in- 
vestigator has nothing to fear from 
such an examination.” Signed, Flor- 
ence L. Goodenough. 


Dr. T. Ernest Newland, Director of 
the Psychological Clinic, University 
of Tennessee, provided the follow- 
ing statement: 

“In the first place, I think that all 
of us in the field of special education 
should recognize the desirability and 
necessity of evaluating scientifically 
and experimentally the effects of our 
various attempts to improve the ad- 
justments of the children who come 
under our supervision. To the extent 
that Bernadine Schmidt’s work was a 
step in this direction, to that extent it 
can be regarded favorably. However, 
a point or so needs to be kept in mind 
in connection with this: In the first 
place the methods which she described 
and which she implied as unique can- 
not be so regarded by those experi- 
enced in the field of special education. 
The very good educational methods 
which she presumably used in working 
with these children have been used be- 
fore her time, unfortunately without 
adequate experimental control, but, 
I believe we can safely say, with 
highly desirable social results. Let 
it be clearly understood, then, that 
any criticism I might direct at her 
work is not concerned with the parti- 
cular educational methods which she 
indicated she used. Rather my criti- 
cism is directed at the way in which 
she endeavored to establish experi- 
mentally the desirability of such me- 
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‘thods and with her horribly 
psychological orientation. 

“The nature of her dissertation, the 
nature of the publicity that was al- 
lowed to grow therefrom, and the 
nature of the difficulties of those who 
endeavored to check the data or try 
o set up a repeat study of the problem 
suggest very clearly some of the 
steps which must be taken if we are to 

} make any meaningful evaluation of 
‘our work in the field of special edu- 
For one reason or another her 


poor 


} cation. 
dissertation did not carry individual 
data. All she had was a variety of 
distributions out of which it was im- 
possible to ‘tease’ the identification 
of even the individuals reported in the 
Woman’s Home Companion article. 
This does not mean that those cases 
were not in the distribution; it means 
only that the data, by virtue of their 
grouping and being thrown together 
in various distributions, made it im- 
possible to identify the individuals in 
order to make a proper evaluation of 


their before-and-after status in the 
study. Her remark in her reply to Dr. 
Kirk’s evaluation article that it is 


desirable and necessary professionally 
to protect the personal integrity of 
individuals whose data are used in 
research is only partly to the point. 
Such a responsibility is absolutely 
| necessary professionally. However, the 
confidential nature of any such test 
data used for research purposes can be 
retained very well by numbering cases 
and presenting the data anonymously, 
s but still complete. Had this very 
simple but scientifically necessary 
step been taken by her, her data could 
have been further analyzed by others 
and much of the questioning of her 
study might be dissipated thereby. 
The lesson we all ought to learn from 
this is that, at least in our original 
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publications or basic publications of 
research studies, we are obligated as 
professional people to make our data 
available to others equally profession- 
ally competent in order that cross anal- 
yses may be made and _ thereby 
either validate the original study, thus 
strengthening it, or showing more 
clearly and less ambiguously the in- 
validity present in it. 

“To the extent that the Woman’s 
Home Companion article on her work 
is taken as reflecting accurately the 
point of view of Dr. Schmidt, to that 
extent is the point emphasized that 
educators should use _ psychological 
techniques, results, and concepts only 
in the way intended by psychologists. 
in the first place most people with 
psychological orientation 
seriously the 


adequate 
would question very 
roeaningfulness of the so-called I.Q.’s 
reported on the children described in 
that unfortunately misleading article. 
All of us in special education and 
clinical psychology have seen children 
who have been characterized by such 
low I.Q.’s when they have been vic- 
tims of conditions indicated in the 
Woman’s Home Companion article. 
But most of us, however, have pro- 
ceeded very quickly to say that we 
did not regard those intelligence quo- 
tients or mental ages to be adequate 
reflections of the child’s rate of mental 
development or his level of capacity. 
Few competent psychologists get un- 
duly excited about changes in chil- 
dren’s intelligence quotients. Most 
of the alleged psychological changes 
are understandable in terms of fac- 
tors in the environment, the emo- 
tional and/or physical condition of the 
subject, or in the manner or method 
of measurement. ~ 

“Not a few of us have been some- 
what concerned about the use of the 
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Bernreuter Personality Inventory on 
the subjects in Bernadine Schmidt’s 
study. It occurred to me that per- 
haps she may have used it on only a 
few of them, thus limiting her vul- 
nerability on this point. I had some 
correspondence with her on this mat- 
ter asking whether she had used it 
cn only some of the children or on all 
of them. I learned that she had used 
it on all of the children but, she ex- 
plained, since we all knew that this 
type of child might have reading dif- 
ficulties, she corrected (adequately?) 
for this condition by reading the items 
to the children and recording their 
1esponses to the questions! 


“Tt is manifestly unfair and illogi- 
cal to condemn all of her work on 
the basis of the few criticisms I have 
indicated above. They, however, do 
tend to point very definitely a direc- 
tion and it appears that other evalu- 
ations of her work point in the same 
direction. Certain matters of fact pre- 
sented by Dr. Kirk were completely 
ignored by her in her reply. Needless 
arguments as to where certain of these 
methods of teaching mentally retarded 
children started are fruitless but they 
tend to add to the type of attitude 
developing with respect to the study. 
Her apparent lack of understanding of 
proper methods of measurement of 
intelligence and emotional adjustment, 
or her hasty or intentional disregard 
of them appears to me to be definite 
part of the same picture. It is my 
belief that the case could be pre- 
sented (more consistently than has 
yet been presented against her), show- 
ing clearly that she carried out the 
study in a psychologically incompetent 
and educationally reckless manner.” 


Dr. L. M. Yepsen, Executive Vice- 
President of the American Associ- 
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ation on Mental Deficiency 


vided the following statement: 


pro- 


“Tf it were not for the fact that 
theusands of parents each year must 
steel themselves to the bitter realiza- 
tion that their children are mentally 
deficient, one would not have a great 
deal of concern for the false hopes 
which are held out to them from 
time to time by persons who allege 
they can remedy the condition. When- 
ever this does happen, however, many 
parents grasp the faint hope that their 
mentally retarded children can be made 
normal—only to have these hopes dash- 
ed against the realities of defeat and 
bitter disappointment. It is so easy 
for parents of mentally deficient chil- 
dren to accept that which they know 
is contrary to the point of view ex- 
pressed by recognized leaders in the 
field of mental deficiency. 

“Any person who, because of in- 
sufficient training, improper or in- 


adequate scientific investigation or 


- plain poor judgment leads parents or 


others to believe that truly mentally 
deficient children can be made nor- 
mal individuals is playing a cruel, 
cruel game. It is not unusual for the 
person untrained or poorly trained in 
the field of mental deficiency to as- 
sume that the condition is remedial. 
The first recorded difference of opinion 
regarding the character of a retarded 
individual is the well known case of 
“The Savage of Aveyron.” This wild 
boy of the woods of Caune was ob- 
viously mentally subnormal. Pinel 
declared him to be an idiot, while 
Itard found him to be an isolate. Here 
is a real difference of opinion which 
was resolved experimentally to the 
satisfaction of the Academy of Science 
of Paris following the boy’s capture 
in 1798. Pinel’s differential diagnosis 
was accurate, and Itard was wrong. 
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EVALUATIONS OF THE STUDY BY BERNADINE G. SCHMIDT 


But, of course, not until he, Itard, 
had devoted four long, arduous years 
of the most painstaking method of 
clinical teaching ever tried. Since 
that time countless numbers of tire- 
less investigators and experimentors 
have attacked the problem of men- 
tal deficiency. 

“From time to time sound but over- 
enthusiastic persons have concluded 
that they had found the secret—but 
they were always alert to their errors 
and corrected them. Persons whose 
day-to-day activity is in the field of 
mental deficiency have heard of drugs, 
spinal manipulations, diet, training 
programs and other treatments which 
will “cure” feeblemindedness. In 
3 general, most of these so-called “cures” 
have been limited to a few practitioners 
and, therefore, to a restricted area. 

“At the time of the publication of 
the first Schmidt articles and the 
popularization of her thesis findings, 
a great many members of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency ex- 
pressed concern. An immediate study 
was made by the writer to determine 
the background of the author in order 
that a conclusion might be reached 
as to the value of the studies reported. 
j Learning that the thesis was to be 
published, the writer, as President 
of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, wrote the Editor of PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
September 29, 1947 in part as follows: 

“We hope that very great care will 
be taken in determining whether this 
dissertation should be given the dig- 
nity of a psychological monograph. 
We say this because the findings are 
so contrary to the experiences of much 
more qualified persons in the field 
of mental deficiency. We do not 
quarrel with the idea that the intelli- 
j gence quotient may be raised. Every 
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institution for the feebleminded can 
point to numbers of cases in which the 
individual I.Q. has been raised. What 
we do question is whether Miss 
Schmidt was competent in the field 
of differential diagnosis. If she was 
not, then ihe designation of these 
youngsters as feebleminded was in 
error. If that is true, then it might be 
questioned whether the dissertation 
should be published as a PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL MONOGRAPH. 


“Please give careful consideration 
to this problem so that you do not 
further or support the idea that feeble- 
mindedness can be cured. Most psy- 
chologists have very inadequate train- 
ing in the field of diagnosis of mental 
deficiency and would not use even a 
doubtful monograph critically enough 
to determine that it was not sound 
work. Therein lies the danger of er- 
roneous prognostications and false 
hopes which may be raised in the 
hearts of the parents and relatives of 
feebleminded children.” 


“Dr. John F. Dashiell, Editor, re- 
plied cn October 2, 1947 that the mono- 
graph was being published after con- 
sidering the problem for nearly two 
years and called attention to the Pre- 
fatory Statement. 


“The point of view of the Association 
has been and is that a monograph 
‘Changes in Personal, Social and In- 
telligence Behavior of Children Ori- 
ginally Classified as Feebleminded’ 
should have been referred to the Asso- 
ciation or representative members of 
the single group whose members are 
primarily interested in feebleminded- 
ress. This Association has been in 
continuous existence since 1876 as the 
professional organization of workers in 
the field of mental deficiency. Its 
membership is composed of leaders in 
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five groups: administration, education, 
medicine, psychology and social work. 


“It was with some surprise that it 
was learned that Miss Schmidt was 
listed as a member of the Association, 
having applied for such membership 
and having had her dues paid in 1946! 
The following was part of a letter 
sent to her under date of April 20, 1948: 


“The members of the Council of this 
association have all expressed concern over 
the conclusions which you have reached, 
and upon the insistence of members of the 
Association I am writing you to obtain a 
statement which I may present to the Plan- 
ning Board. The Planning Board is composed 
of five vice-presidents of the Association and 
five additional representatives at large. Its 
function is to consider matters of importance 
to the field of mental deficiency and the 
Association and determine whether’ the 
findings or conclusions shall be presented 
to the Council for executive action. 


“The following are some of the questions 
which have been raised, and we will deeply 
appreciate having your answers to them: 


1. What has been your training and ex- 
perience in the field of the clinical diag- 
nosis of feeblemindedness? 

2. Did you make the differential diagnosis 
of feeblemindedness upon accepting 
these children for inclusion in your ex- 
periment? 
Were the diagnoses of feeblemindedness 
checked upon during the course of the 
experiment? 
4. How do you explain that these feeble, 
minded children in your classes were 
later able to hold jobs or complete aca- 
demic training far superior to that which 
is commonly expected of the feeble- 
minded? 

How do you explain your results, which 

are so dissimilar to the results and 

experience of many others who have 
worked in the field of mental deficiency? 

6. Are you now claiming to be able to 
“cure” mental deficiency? 

7. Did you have your study and conclusions 
checked by anyone recognized as pro- 
fessionally competent in the field of the 
differential diagnosis of feebleminded- 
ness? 

8. There is no record that you submitted 

your study for the consideration of the 

single association concerned with the 
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problem of feeblemindedness. Why did 
you consider it not necessary when, 
of course, you know that in other pro- 
fessions it is the usual practice to sub- 
mit the study and findings when the 
conclusions reached are at variance with 
the accepted conclusions? This is the 
commonly accepted practice, particularly 
when the investigator is a member of 
the professional organization concerned. 

“We will be pleased to have any other 
statements which you may care to present 
in addition to the answers to the questions 
listed above.” 

Miss Schmidt replied under date of 
April 23, 1948 as follows: 

‘May I direct your attention and that of 
your committee to the fact that I am not 
a member of your organization? In May 
of 1946, some time subsequent to the study 
in question, Dr. . of Indiana Univer- 
sity approached me concerning application 
for membership. In early June he forwarded 
to me an application which I completed and 
returned, with a check, but also with ques- 
tions concerning further information about 
the organization. He replied on July 24, 1946, 
and on July 25 I wrote him withdrawing my 
application from membership; in October 
he sent to me a check refunding the original 
payment of dues. I have never assumed 
Association membership, and I am quite sure 
I have never implied such membership.’ 

“Miss Schmidt’s resignation or with- 
drawal was not received in the office 
of the Secretary-Treasurer, and she 
was repeatedly billed for non-payment 
of dues without replying. But mem- 
ber or not, as an alleged careful in- 
vestigator she should have been will- 
ing to have answered the questions 
placed before her by the professional 
organization concerned with the prob- 
lem which she has purported to have 
solved. 

“These questions remain unanswer- 
ed. They are basic. We believe that 
until they are answered to the satis- 
faction of those who are professional 
in the field of mental deficiency any 
study, any report issued by Miss 
Schmidt must be denied to be of value 
in this or any other field. 

Signed, L. M. Yepsen. 
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Recent Developments in Hearing Aids 


URING the past decade otolaryn- 

gology has made commendable ef- 
forts to improve hearing through 
various medical and surgical proce- 
dures. Among these are the develop- 
ment and refinement of the fenestra- 
tion operation in cases of otosclerosis, 
irradiation of lymphoid tissue which 
frequently causes obstruction of the 
eustachian tube, exploration of aller- 
gic conditions which might contribute 
to hearing impairment and the use of 
special pharmacological preparations. 
Even the most sanguine otolaryngolo- 
gists agree that these procedures must 
be carried out only in carefully select- 
ed cases. Moreover, advocates of some 
procedures are quick to question the 
value of the others. At any rate, com- 
plete and definitive answers must await 
the results of properly controlled and 
accurately qualified clinical research. 

On the other hand, hearing aids, if 
accepted within their limitations short 
of perfect performance, still remain the 
most widely applicable tool available 
to the hard of rearing to cope with 
their hearing impairment. Granted that 
hearing aids do not improve hearing 
in the physiological sense, they do en- 
able the hard of hearing person to 
achieve a _ reasonably satisfactory 
modus vivendi with his hearing loss. 
Here we shall deal briefly in as non- 
technical a manner as possible with 
recent developments in the hearing aid 
field. A selected bibliography is ap- 
pended for those readers who desire 
to explore in detail the various aspects 
of these developments. 


S. Richard Silverman 


It is convenient to consider the de- 
velopments from two points of view 
(although they are not mutually ex- 
clusive), 1) the hearing aid as a phy- 
sical instrument, 2) the relationships 
between the hearing aid and its user. 
We shall not deal directly with group 
or desk model hearing aids, although 
some of the developments have rele- 
vance to them. 


THE HEARING AID AS A PHYSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


Most hearing aids now meet the 
minimum requirements of 30 decibels 
for acoustic gain set out by the Coun- 
cil of Physical Medicine of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. This gene- 
rally refers to the amount of deafness 
for which the hearing aid can compen- 
sate. It would be desirable for the low- 
est powered hearing aid to have 40 
decibels of acoustic gain available and 
some hearing aids meet this specifi- 
cation. As for frequency response 
which would effect the “quality” and 
the intelligibility of the instrument, it 
is recommended that the instruments 
have a uniform response or slightly 
rising response (4 to 6 db) per octave 
with frequency. Some instruments ap- 
proximate this response character- 
istic while some manufacturers feel 
that the issue is not completely settled 
and they would like to see the outcome 
of more field experience. The latter feel 
that the concept of selectively amp- 
lifying those portions of the frequency 
band in which the impaired ear is defi- 
cient still is applicable in a majority 
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of cases. Tone controls to suppress low 
frequencies in certain listening situa- 
tions are becoming increasingly effec- 
tive. 

Although many instruments. still 
have a high intrinsic noise level, some 
are approaching the desired specifi- 
cations which requires that the intrinsic 
noise should not mask speech deliver- 
ed at a sound pressure level of 30 deci- 
bels. Most instruments now have a 
satisfactory maximum acoustic output 
so that the individual is not likely to 
experience discomfort when the instru- 
ment is “turned up loud” or when 
people shout at wearer. Through ex- 
perience people can learn to toughen 
their ears to loud sounds and as they 
go through this toughening process 
they can increase the amount of range 
available to them for comfortable 
listening. They do not complain of dis- 
comfort at as low an intensity as they 
did before their tolerance was built 
up. In general, maximum acoustic out- 
puts should range from 114 to 132 deci- 
bels, depending on the initial tolerance 
thresholds of the user. 

Of course, the most obvious deve- 
lopment, even to the non-technical ob- 
server, is the reduction in size and 
weight of hearing aids. The advent of 
the one-piece hearing aid which eli- 
minates the need for a separate battery 
pack has been a great boon to the hard 
of hearing. That this has been achieved 
without sacrifice in quality of perform- 
ance is a great credit to the engineer- 
ing acumen of producers of hearing 
aids. However, the small batteries re- 
quired for one-piece instruments are 
not yet as economical as the larger bat- 
teries. There are hopeful developmen- 
tal projects under way which promise 
to overcome this difficulty. At the mo- 
ment, the wearer must pay in operative 
costs for the convenience of reduced 
size. The printed circuit which elimi- 
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nates the need for certain wires and 
resistances may further reduce the size 
of instruments. Also hopeful is the 
development of the tiny transistor, a 
device which could substitute for the 
conventional vacuum tube. 

Cosmetic considerations have also 
contributed to progress in the hearing 
aid field. Flesh colored receivers and 
cords have made instruments less con- 
spicuous. Some manufacturers elimi- 
nate the need for wearing the receiver 
in the ear by placing it on the shoulder 
and connecting it to the ear mold by 
a small plastic tube. The efficiency of 
this method of coupling the receiver to 
the mold needs to be assessed more 
carefully than it has been in the past. 

Not to be overlooked in a discussion 
of hearing aids is the acoustic probe of 
Pohlman which consists of a diaphragm 
supporting a slender stem of bamboo 
tipped with a small ball. Although not 
a hearing aid in the sense of the fore- 
going discussion, it has been demon- 
strated as an economical and conven- 


‘ient aid to hearing for those individuals 


whose drum membrane and ossicles 
are absent. Pohlman (see selected 
bibliography) claims that it “may amp- 
lify the examiner’s voice by as much as 
50 decibels.” It should be fitted only 
by an otologist. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE HEARING AID AND 
ITS USER 


The primary consideration is to 
select that hearing aid which best meets 
the user’s needs. From what has been 
said previously, hearing aids are get- 
ting to be similar in their performance 
that most tests properly carried out are 
not likely to discriminate one hearing 
aid from another.However, it is still 
helpful to carry out tests with the in- 
strument on the prospective user. 
These tests tend to improve acceptance 
by the user because he feels that he 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN HEARING AIDS 


has had an opportunity to evaluate its 
performance on himself. Inferior in- 
struments are also eliminated by the 
tests and, just as important, the user 
gets some information as to the value 
of any hearing aid for his particular 
hearing impairment. 

Whether tests are carried out under 
accurately controlled conditions with 
elaborate instrumentation or whether 
they are carried out in a dealer’s office, 
the features which should be tested 
are tolerability, intelligibility of or- 
dinary speech, faint speech and dif- 
ficult words, freedom from internal 
noise, aesthetic quality and intelligi- 
bility under difficult conditions such as 
noisy surroundings. If laboratory tests 
are not available a friend can help out 
as the “talker.” 

Of course, the average prospective 
user in making his choice must con- 
sider the cost of a hearing aid which 
generally ranges from about $65.00 
to $200.00. Many clinicians and dealers 
find that cost is a serious item to many. 
It is beyond the scope of this discus- 
sion to explore the economics of the 
hearing aid industry except to say that 
costs are greatly influenced by methods 
of distribution and service policies. 
When ‘tests fail to discriminate among 
hearing aids the user must fall back 
on these factors to guide him in his 
choice of instrument. He should in- 
vestigate service policies (and costs) 
carefully and he should choose an 
instrument that has been approved by 
the Council of Physical Medicine of the 
American Medical Association. 

The development of articulation 
tests (tests of the ability to hear spe- 
ech) have been of inestimable value 
in assessing the performance of hearing 
aids. Two types of tests have been 
evolved, the one to test the capacity of 
the listener to hear faint sounds (acu- 
ity), the other to test the capacity of 
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the listener to distinguish among many 
sounds, for example “sit” from “fit” 
(discrimination). The latter type of 
test is particularly important because 
audibility of a sound does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is recognizable. 

When the hard of hearing person 
has obtained his hearing aid he should 
recognize the value of training in its 
use. We do not here mean the mani- 
pulation of its controls (which obviou- 
sly is necessary) but the improved 
appreciation of the new pattern of 
sound delivered by the hearing aid. 
Auditory training strives to enable the 
hard of hearing person to make opti- 
mum use of the sound which is de- 
livered to his ears. 

The hearing aid user should have 
experiences in critical listening which 
demand that he progress gradually 
from gross to as fine discriminations 
as he can possibly make. In this man- 
ner the hearing aid plus the auditory 
training increases the number of con- 
textual auditory clues and thereby en- 
hances the possibility of accurate un- 
derstanding of connected speech. It is 
well to mention here that a hearing aid 
will not diminish one’s skill in speech 
reading. On the contary, the hearing 
of speech is likely to reinforce speech 
reading because auditory clues assist 
in the discrimination of words that 
look alike on the lips. 

In general, we may say: 

1. Despite advances in the medical 
and surgical treatment of deafness, 
hearing aids have the widest applica- 
tion in helping those with impaired 
hearing. 

2. The physical characteristics of 
hearing aids have improved in the last 
decade due to effective government, 
academic and commercial research 
and development. 

3. Improved performance and re- 
duction in size and weight have in- 
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creased consumer acceptance of hear- 
ing aids. 

4. The initial and operating costs of 
hearing aids are still a problem to 
many hard of hearing people. 

5. Although tests for the selection 
of hearing aids have limitations, they 
are exeedingly helpful to the prospec- 
tive user. 

6. Auditory training is suggested 
for all users of hearing aids. 

7. There is more research and devel- 
opment in progress. 
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Education of the Gifted in Various Countries 





PART II* 
SELECTED PRACTICES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES — CONTINUED 
France 

France has long been proud of an 
educational system which is respon- 
sible for the selection of an intellectual 
elite. There has been a movement to- 
ward an ecole unique, which would 
make education the right of everyone 
and appropriate to everyone’s needs 
and abilities, but the fact remains that 
only about one tenth of the elementary 
pupils seek more education. Fees alone 
are still prohibitive to the masses, al- 
though they have been partly abolish- 
ed or reduced on a graduated scale. 
Besides, the abolition of fees was ac- 
companied by the requirement of high- 
er standards; students must obtain a 
mark of 9 on a scale of 20 to remain 
in a school. Nevertheless, a highly cen- 
tralized administration, justifying it- 
self on the grounds of national and cul- 
tural solidarity and defense, promul- 
gates a highly selective system of 
great uniformity. 

Qualifying and entrance examina- 
tions greet the students at every turn. 
There is a system of scholarships to 
provide opportunity for education be- 
yond the elementary level. The annual 
budget includes provision for scholar- 
ships at all levels for both the needy 
and the worthy as well as for war orp- 
hans, for maintenance grants based on 
family conditions and national service, 
and for foreign travel. Standards of 


*Part I of this article was published in 
the April issue. 
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the examinations are determined by 
a Higher Committee on National Scho- 
larships, the examinations are con- 
ducted by departmental committees, 
results are assessed by regional com- 
mittees, and awards are made by the 
Minister of Education. 

The two most important examina- 
tions occur at the end of the secondary 
course. The baccalaureat, an examina- 
tion of culture generale, is a qualifying 
procedure which determines conditions 
for leaving school and establishes eli- 
gibility for further examination. In ad- 
dition, each school may enter from two 
to six candidates of proper age, school 
level, and scholastic attainment to write 
the national competitive concours 
general. A list is drawn up in order 
of merit. Prizes are awarded to the 
first three. Honorable mention is made 
of a maximum of ten. The laureats 
(prize winners) attend the prize dis- 
tribution ceremony at the Sorbonne. 
This annual event focuses national 
attention on secondary education and 
further reinforces the intellectualistic 
atmosphere of the schools. The awards 
carry great distinction but no privi- 
leges. 


Iraq 

The government of Iraq provides in 
its annual budget a substantial amount 
to be used for higher study abroad by 
those secondary-school students who 
rank highest in the standard state 
examination. From year to year the 
number varies from 50 to 500, depend- 
ing upon the size of the budget. Indi- 
vidual grants vary, too, according to 
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the fluctuation of living costs in the 
countries where students study. There 
are now, for instance, about 150 study- 
ing in the United States at greater 
expense than ever before. The Iraq 
government pays tuition, passage, 
equipment and supplies, living expens- 
es, and “luxuries.” It is the intention of 
the plan to afford a complete education 
both academicaly and socially, so that 
they will be able to lift the. standard 
of living upon returning to their native 
country. 

The government maintains a con- 
tinual check upon each student through 
correspondence with colleges and by 
means of the reports of Iraqi represen- 
tatives in the particular countries. It 
is obligatory that the student granted 
such aid return to his country upon 
completion of a phase of his educa- 
tional work and give an equal number 
of years of service to the government 
of Iraq. Similar scholarships are given 
to advanced students or practicing 
professionals in specialized fields, and 
service is exacted in return. Like- 
wise, a plan is in operation to afford 
opportunities for study to government 
workers already in service. A number 
also choose to study theology in the 
missionary schools. 

This operation, large for a country 
of five million, has been increasing in 
both size and value since its inception 
about a quarter of a century ago when 
Iraq became an independent state. Of- 
ficials are convinced by carefully kept 
records and by actual performance 
that the method of selection which 
establishes brilliance as a prime requi- 
site is reliable, and that those so chos- 
en willingly give valuable service to 
the country. 


Latin America 


The educational problems of our 
Latin American neighbors are inex- 
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tricably bound to the broader problems 
of integrating the national life, deve- 
loping a democratic citizenry that 
makes full use of its heritage, its nat- 
ural resources, and its economic po- 
tentiality. A few illustrations show how 
formidable are the problems of Latin 
American education. In Peru three 
distinct civilizations create a_ typical 
sociological complexity. In Mexico 
there exist side by side forty different 
languages, constituting an almost in- 
surmountable linguistic problem. In 
Brazil the great climatic differences 
make it necessary to have seven dif- 
ferent school terms, each beginning on 
a different calendar page. In the inter- 
ior, despite legislation requiring com- 
pulsory education, there are few 
schools; owing to the sparsity of popula- 
tion, the building of a school means the 
building of a road -- and perhaps a 
costly bridge -- as well. The persis- 
tence of foreign culture schools has 
been counteracted both by the nation- 
alistic requirements of educational 
secretariats or ministries and by a feel- 
ing of continental solidarity. Despite 
the varied methods of approach to 
educational problems in the several 
republics, a strong determination to 
reduce illiteracy and to devolp South 
and Central America for and by Latin 
Americans transcends natural barriers, 
socio-economic frontiers, and ances- 
tral rivalries. 

Historically, Latin American educa- 
tional structure began at the top of the 
ladder and worked down; it began 
with the elite and is only now includ- 
ing the masses, began with the highly 
professional curriculum and is now 
acclaiming technical training and the 
humanities. A limited budget and 
comparative isolation, which bear cy- 
clically one upon the other, have made 
education the privilege of more popu- 
lous centers and have maintained its 
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highly selective character. 

By requiring students to pass com- 
petitive examinations at every phase 
-- to enroll and to stay in elementary 
school, to enter secondary school, and 
to gain admittance to the University -- 
the educational system has become 
highly selective. Until recently the 
handicapped child and the underprivi- 
leged child have been ignored. The 
private schools are largely strongholds 
of the wealthy. The technical schools 
are maintained almost expressly with 
the ulterior motive of national develop- 
ment. The strict enforcement of nation- 
al controls over educational charters 
and standards furthers the high selec- 
tivity. 

This ruthless process of culling, with 
its nationalistic emphasis, seems to 
make additional scholastic 
superfluous. Though the state does 
award a limited number of secondary- 


honors 


school and university grants to indivi- 
duals, they are viewed more as assis- 
tance to continuance of education than 
as awards. The medal, a European car- 
ry-over, is used rather extensively in 
the foreign culture 
but it is recognized only locally. It is 


private schools, 


extremely interesting to notice that 
experimental schools for the excep- 
tionally gifted have been established 
recently in a few countries of Latin 
America. 


New Zealand 


As originally designed, the struc- 
ture of the New Zealand school system 
was based upon the principle of selec- 
tion. Schooling beyond the primary 
stage was either bought by the weal- 
thy or won by the brilliant. Since the 
beginning of this century the rigor of 
this selective system has been relaxed, 
until there is free education even at 
higher levels. Education has become 
the right of all and is no longer the 
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privilege of a few. Schools are no long- 
er geared to the needs of a gifted mi- 
nority; they are devised for equality of 
opportunity and freedom of movement 
within the system. Proficiency exami- 
nations have been abolished, and the 
curriculum has been broadened at 
every level. Individual differences are 
recognized, yet a method of accredita- 
tion keeps standards uniformly high 
without incurring a revival of univer- 
sity domination. The _ educational 
authorities have recognized the danger 
in neglecting the bulk of students as 
well as the danger in neglecting the 
best brains. The populace and employ- 
ers, traditionally bound to the prepara- 
tory type of school, made change dif- 
ficult; they continued to value the hall- 
mark of the examination. But as the 
new diversified system grew, schools 
became restive under academic domi- 
nation. 

Apart from the School Certificate 
Examination and the University En- 
trance Examination, students may seek 
other certification such as the Public 
Service Entrance Examination, which 
is one requirement, for a position in 
the Public Service; a Higher Leaving 
Certificate, which entitles the holder 
to university fees up to £20 a year for 
four years; the University Entrance 
Scholarships competitive examination, 
which entitles the ablest pupils to £25 
a year plus fees, with an additional 
€35 if the student is compelled to live 
away from home; the National Board- 
ing Bursaries examination; and spe- 
cial examinations for arts and science 
bursaries. Secondary-school bursaries, 
wholly noncompetitive in nature, are 
available to any student who has the 
School Certificate and wishes to attend 
an accredited school away from his 
home in preparation for university 
studies. 

The population’s homogeneity and 
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propinquity to frontier conditions have 
developed a team spirit. The tradition- 
al European regard for classical educa- 
tion for the socially elite has been 
broken down. Rural education in New 
Zealand is considered the best in the 
world. Not many places can boast a 
radio and a swimming pool for every 
school. But as New Zealand has pro- 
vided for the average child, the “scho- 
lars” have moved out of the spotlight. 
Scholarships have come to be regarded 
more as assistance than as reward; 
many scholarships to professional 
schools are granted to fill a quota rath- 
er than to select students of especially 
high caliber; sitting for an examination 
almost guarantees receipt of a scho- 
larship. Fortunately, the shift in em- 
phasis on the right of all children to 
a suitable education has been accom- 
panied by high standards of teaching 
staffs, inspectors, and the ministry of 
education. 


Scandinavian Countries 


School reforms in Denmark antedate 
our War of 1812. Stress is placed upon 
the individual, who recieves every op- 
portunity. Millions of kroner have been 
spent to provide a lifelong continuous 
free education in the folk schools. The 
Danish system provides a grading and 
testing plan to determine which pupils 
would benefit from extended learning. 
Those selected receive free living ac- 
commodation at the University Hostel 
in Copenhagen. The public and press 
are interested in scholarship, but a 
cooperative rather than a competitive 
spirit prevails. 

In both Finland and Sweden the 
government regulates the schools, both 
public and private. Emphasis is on free 
education and standards are quite uni- 
form. The only recognition of outstand- 
ing students in Finland is in the form 
of small premiums or prizes, while in 
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Sweden almost every secondary school 
grants one or more privately endowed 
scholarships. 


Small Nations of Northern Europe 


In Belgium, The Netherlands, and 
Switzerland, though education is di- 
verse, there is great respect for intel- 
lectual worth in whatever socio-econo- 
mic stratum it may be found, and there 
is a definite interest in finding and 
helping talented students. In Belgium 
there are several sources of aid for 
students, who are carefully guided in- 
to suitable institutions, whether uni- 
versities, technical or trade institutes, 
conservatories of music or art, or 
schools of commerce of diplomacy. In 
the Netherlands, acceleration is applied 
sparingly because of high standards, 
and worthy students with great gifts 
are granted state scholarships to a 
maximum of 800 guilders plus foreign 
travel and study. Swiss schools are 
organized to produce high caliber stu- 
dents; individual effort is stimulated 
by federal examinations, annual scho- 
larships, and international exchange. 
Federal subsidies are supplemented 
by the Swiss Association for Profes- 
sional Orientation and Protection of 
Apprentices. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Scholastic achievement and chrac- 
ter are the keys to institutions of high- 
er learning for thousands of American 
graduates of secondary schools. Ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by the 
U. S. Office of Education, in the aca- 
demic year 1934-35, for instance, insti- 
tutions of higher education, states and 
muncipal governments, private agen- 
cies, and individuals granted assistance 
to 66,708 students in 734 colleges, in an 
amount totaling $8,570,000. Since the 
funds are derived largely from college 
and university endowments, founda- 
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tions, religious groups, fraternal or- 
ganizations, wealthy philanthropists 
and alumni, business organizations, 
private agencies, legislative appropria- 
tions, the annual total is variable, as 
is the number of applicants, which de- 
pends to a large extent upon the eco- 
nomic condition of the country. The 
bases of the scholarship grants are 
ordinarily meritorious qualities such 
as leadership, special talents, pleasing 
personality, general ability and pro- 
mise, good character, and financial 
need. Some also have restrictions as to 
geographic area, religious creed, course 
of study, academic year, parental stat- 
us, etc. The federal government pro- 
vided funds during a critical period of 
economic depression for continuance 
of education by means of a work pro- 
gram whereby students could earn a 
part of their expenses, and it is again 
being petitioned to make provisions 
for worthy students seeking higher 
education during a period of inflation. 
In 1937, a sum of twenty million 
dollars was set aside for this pur- 
pose and 100,000 were recipients. Sev- 
eral scholarships for study abroad 
were available, but these were with- 
drawn indefinitely at the outbreak of 
war. With the increase both in corpo- 
ration and income taxes and in social 
awareness, there has appeared a trend 
toward the awarding of scholarships 
by nationaly known firms and organiz- 
ations. 

Scholarships vary in amount from 
around $50 to approximately $1000 
annually for one or four years, depend- 
ing on the type of institution, its gen- 
eral costs, and the provisions made for 
living expenses, fees, books, supplies, 
and remunerative work. Approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of the states, through 
legislative enactments, have provided 
assistance for high-school graduates; 
they distribute such scholarships by 
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competitive examinations, senatorial 


selections, or accreditments. 

Student loans are common. In 1935- 
36, the N.E.A. found that 59.2 per cent 
of 423 colleges had loan funds. A re- 
port of the Association of University 
and College Business Officers of the 
Eastern States showed that student 
loans increased from over $3,335,000 
in 1929-30 to over $6,932,000 in 1934-35. 
In decisions regarding loans, health, 
outside interests, and family history 
are considered in addition to ability 
and character. The maxium amount 
loaned to an individual in a single year 
is generally $250, with a total of $500 
as a maximum during the student’s en- 
tire college life. Record of payment has 
been excellent. The long-term provi- 
sions for repayment are lenient, some- 
times optional. It appears that fresh- 
men are discriminated against in both 
loans and opportunities for remunera- 
tive work, for sound reasons. This 
trend has been counteracted by the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, college 
clubs, and National Honor Society 
chapters which extend loans or pro- 
vide scholarships especially for college 
freshmen. 

Yet it is estimated by Toops of Ohio 
State University (upon the basis of his 
annual testing program of Ohio high- 
school graduates) that 12,000 to 17,000 
students who should go to college do 
not do so, largely because of the eco- 
nomic status of their families. For the 
student who cannot afford to attend 
college, it behooves the counselor to 
find a suitable institution among the 
1700 in this country. At least one fifth 
of the students enrolled are not able 
to pay cash for their education. They 
are dependent upon educational and 
other types of insurance policies, 
scholarships, loans, grants in aid, etc. 
Recent attempts to secure appropria- 

(Continued on page 254) 
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GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


Graduate assistantships are avail- 
able at the University of Illinois for 
well qualified graduate students will- 
ing to work on their masters or doctors 
degree in the field of the education of 
exceptional children. The assistant- 
ships carry a stipend of $1200 for a 
half-time assistantship plus tuition. 
Students on half-time assistantships 
are allowed to carry 34 graduate work. 
Interested students should write to Pro- 
fessor Samuel A. Kirk, College of 
Education. University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


FOUNDATION FOR BLIND NEEDS 
FUNDS 


American Foundation for Overseas 
Blind, Inc., has sent an appeal for 
funds to carry on its program of re- 
lief to the blind in the devastated 
countries of the world. This agency is 
working towards the earliest pos- 
sible restoration in every country 
shattered by war, and funds are need- 
ed for the erection of plants for the 
manufacture of braille books, braille 
paper, printing plates, book-binding 
materials, training workshops, braille 
watches, radios, braille desk slates, 
and many other items of value in the 
rehabilitation of blind persons. Any 
contributions should be sent to Ameri- 
can Foundation for Overseas Blind, 
Inc., 22 West 17th Street, New York 
11, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR TEACHERS OF 
BLIND 


A number of scholarships are avail- 
able for persons wishing to become 
teachers of the blind. Candidates 
must be college graduates and pre- 
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ference in granting scholarships is 
given to sighted persons. The courses, 
conducted at Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind 
open on Monday, September 12, 1949, 
and conclude June 15, 1950, with va- 
cations at Christmas and Easter. Grad- 
uate credit is given by Harvard and 
will count toward a Master’s degree. 
For information apply to Gabriel Far- 
rell, Director, Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, 
Watertown, 72, Massachusetts. 


TEACHER OF BLIND STUDENTS 
RECEIVES AWARD 


Miss Pauline Powers, teacher of blind 
students in the Chaney School, 
Youngstown, Ohio, was the recipient 
of $1000 as a second-place award on 
the Quiz Kids Program. Nominating 
Miss Powers was Alex Chavich, 16, 
a boy blinded at birth, who along 
with many other blind students who 
take regular courses with the other 
youngsters at the Chaney School, has 
received special help from Miss Powers 
from the first grade on. Alex will 
receive a $500 bond for his second 
place letter, and because he is blind, 
he will receive a special bicycle which 
will give him real enjoyment— a tan- 
dem. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND ANNOUNCES SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind has announced a number of 
summer courses available to teachers 
of the blind. 

At the University of Wisconsin, 
June 24—August 19, courses will be 
offered in Special Techniques and 
Appliances Used in Teaching the Blind, 
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Methods and Materials in the Edu- 
cation of the Blind in the Elementary 
Grades, and Advanced Problems in 
the Education of the Blind. 


At the University of Washington, a 
special staff will conduct an intensive 
four-week session beginning Monday, 
July 25. The following courses will be 
offered: Eye Conditions and Hygiene, 
Methods of Teaching the Blind, and 
Psychological Aspects of Visual De- 


fects. 

The eleventh consecutive summer 
school for Negro teachers of the blind 
and the deaf will be held at Hampton 
Institute from June 20 to August 19. 
The special courses to be offered this 
summer include: The Atypical Child, 
Teaching Methods for the Blind in 
Upper Elementary Grades, Special 
Techniques and Appliances Used in 
Teaching the Blind, Advanced Prob- 
lems in the Education of the Blind, 
Differential and Development Psycho- 
logy, the Language of Signs and the 
Manual Alphabet, Speech, Curricular 
Training, Audio-Visual Aids, Work- 
shops I and II for Teachers of the Deaf, 
and a Seminar for Teachers of the 
Deaf. 

Communications regarding 
summer offerings should be addressed 
to Dr. P. C. Potts, Assistant Director, 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Inc., 15 West 16th Street, New York 
11, New York. 


these 


CHAPTER NEWS 

Chicago: The second half of the 
1948-49 program of the Chicago Chap- 
ter began on the first of February 
with a roundtable discussion over 
radio station, WCFL. Mrs. Olive 
Bruner, principal of the Christopher 
School, Mrs. Alma O. Finigan, teacher 
at the Spaulding School and president 
of the Chicago Chapter, and Mrs. 
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Dorothy Stults, Physiotherapist, dis- 
cussed facilities available for the 
physically handicapped child. 

Under the direction of Lilly E. Berge- 
son, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, interesting and _ instructive 
discussions have been arranged for 
each monthly meeting. 

In February, Mrs. Esther Goetz Gil- 
liland, director of the Music Therapy 
Department of the Chicago Musical 
College and director of the Music 
Department of the Wilson Branch, Chi- 
cago City College, presented an in- 
fermative discussion and demonstration 
of “Music Therapy” as related to the 
physically and mentally handicapped 
child. 

Teachers of all types of exceptional 
children received profitable and prac- 
tical suggestions at the March meet- 
ing when Mrs. Irma Kratovil, speech 
correctionist, spoke on “Direct and In- 
direct Approaches to Speech Training.” 
In April Dr. Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, 
Director of the Bureau of Child Study 
of the Chicago Public Schools, related 
highpoints in her experiences as an 
exchange professor in Germany. 

Plans have been completed by Mrs. 
Helen Stucklik, chairman of the social 
committee, and her co-workers for 
the annual May tea which is usually 
attended by over five hundred mem- 
bers and friends. On this occasion our 
honored guest will be Miss Mary E. 
Courtenay, recently appointed super- 
intendent in charge of special education 
in the Chicago public schools to suc- 
ceed Dr.. Grace E. Munson who retired 
in January. (Mrs. W. H. ScarsorouGH, 
Correspondent) 


Erie: An organization known as 
“The Society of Parents and Friends of 
the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Chil- 
dren” has been formed in Erie, Penn- 
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sylvania, under the direction of Miss 
Gertrude A. Barber, Psychologist in 
charge of Special Education. The pur- 
pose of this organization is to acquaint 
tke parents and friends with the edu- 
cational plan we have in ‘this city 
and offer any helpful information or 
suggestions concerning the welfare of 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren. (Mrs. Mitton Bote, Presi- 
dent) 


Missouri: The Missouri chapter of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children has recently published 
a news bulletin. The bulletin is a 
four page report of special education 
activities in the state. The editorial 
committee was composed of Miss Lucy 
Elliott, supervisor of special schools, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Miss Pauline 
Humphreys, Central Missouri Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Much of the bulletin concerns legis- 
lative measures which have _ estab- 
lished a section of special education 
within the state department of educa- 
tion. 

The Missouri chapter is a coordinat- 
ing organization for a number of 
branches throughout the state. A new 
branch has been organized at Kirks- 
ville under the leadership of Mr. 
Richard S. Dabney, recently elected re- 
gional director of Central III dis- 
trict of the Council. 

Missouri has not only developed its 
special education program rapidly but 
it has expanded the program of the 
International Council chapters. 


Yonkers: Three meetings were 
held during the year. The program 
was built around the needs of the Non- 
Academic Child. Mr. Charles McAl- 
lister discussed curriculum for the 
non-academic child. Mr. Louis E. 
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Rosenzweig developed the subject 
“Occupational Education for the Non- 
Academic Child.” Both speakers are 
connected with the Bureau for Chil- 
dren with Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment, New York City Public Schools. 


A film showing the program of the 
Smouse Opportunity School for Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was shown. 


The final meeting took the form of 
a Birthday Tea. It featured an 8th 
birthday ceremony and election of of- 
ficers. A delightful musical program 
was rendered by Miss Josephine 
Caruso, concert pianist. 

This has been a highly successful 
year for Chapter 86. The program 
has been stimulating and instructive. 
Members have participated whole- 
heartedly in it. Board members, 
superintendents, directors, supervisors 
and retired members have attended 
meetings and so shared in Chapier 
activities. 

-The group is deeply appreciative 
of the very effective efforts of its 
retiring president, Miss Anne DeVoe. 
It looks forward to next year under 
the leadership of its new president, 
Mrs. Gertrude Locke. (Elizabeth M. 
Elliot, Director of Elementary Edu- 
cation.) 

& 


Michigan Position 


The Michigan School for Deaf is seek- 
ing a well-trained, competent woman for 
either supervision of instruction or a 
teacher-training position. The teacher- 
training work is conducted as an exten- 
sion service of the Michigan State Normal 
College. The minimum requirements are 
a master’s degree and eight years of 
experience, Tenure, 100 days sick leave, 
liberal retirement benefits, and good 
salary. Apply to HARLEY Z. WOODEN, 
superintendent, Flint 2, Michigan. 
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CHRISTINE P. INGRAM 


The appointment of a new Commis- 
sioner of Education has been made. 
Dr. Earl James McGrath, who came 
from a Professorship of Education at 
the University of Chicago, has enter- 
ed on his new duties. His state resi- 
dence is Iowa. A list of the capa- 
cities in which Dr. McGrath has served 
reveals a wealth of broad national and 
international experience. An excerpt 
from School Life for March 1949 fol- 
lows: “Since finishing college he has 
held positions as Dean of Admini- 
stration, Lecturer in Psychology, and 
Professor of Education, University of 
Buffalo, 1930-33, 1935-38, 1940-45; 
Specialist in Higher Education, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1938-40; 
Lecturer, University of Minnesota, 
1940-41; Assistant Chief, Division of 
Training and Employment, War Man- 
power Commission, 1942; Dean of Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, University of 
Iowa, 1945-48. 

“In addition to his membership on 
the (U. S.—Education) Mission to 
Germany, in 1946, Dr. McGrath has 
had a number of other special pro- 
fessional appointments. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education. Under 
special appointments, he has also served 
as Member of Staff, Regents’ Inquiry 
into Character and Cost of Education 
in New York State; Member, Com- 
mission to Survey Education in the 
State of Utah; Executive Secretary, 
Survey of Louisiana State University; 
Consultant to the Teacher Education 
Commission; Member of Commission 
to Survey University of Illinois; and 
Member of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 
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“As a member of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, Dr. 
McGrath was particularly concerned 
with the need for extending education 
at all levels to the underprivileged 
and minority groups. Among a num- 
Ler of colleges which he serves as 
consultant are Prairie View State Col- 
lege, Prairie View, Texas, and Ben- 
nett College, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

“He has been a of the 
National Education Association for 
many years and since 1946 has served 
on the Executive Committee of the 
Department of Higher Education. Other 
learned societies of which he is a mem- 
ber include: Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
Xi, Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Phi Delta Kappa, Delta 
Chi, Delta Sigma Pi, and Delta Phi 
Alpha. 

“Dr. McGrath is Editor of the Jour- 
nal of General Education. He is the 
author of a number of books on edu- 
cation, including: Toward General 
Education; Science in General Edu- 
cation, and Social Science in General 
Education.” 


member 


ARE YOU FOLLOWING LEGISLATION? 


Look again at your March issue and 
note the statement of legislative high- 
lights for the 8lst Congress. Are you 
following their progress in your NEA 
Journal and in your local papers? The 
NEA Journal, monthly, has its first 
item, “News and Trends.” Do you 
read it? 

Although certain issues in Congress 
have tended to delay action on matters 
pertaining to education and health, cer- 
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tain of our congressmen are active in 
promoting them. The status of Fed- 
eral-Aid-To-Education is one measure 
that has been delayed and that re- 
quires our continued support. The 
House Appropiations Committee has 
acted on budgets for the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. The United States Office 
of Education received an appropiation 
which will enable it to continue its 
present program and staff, but the 
comparatively small additional amount 
of $74,200 requested for increase of 
services was not approved. We know 
the need for more service in the Divi- 
sion of Special Education. The U. S. 
Office of Education whose demand for 
services over our country is much in 
excess of what they can give has not 
been adequately supported by our 
legislators in the House. Have mem- 
bers of the International Council con- 
tinued their support by letters to their 
congressmen? What will the Senate 
Appropriations Committee do with the 


Office of Education budget? Hearings 
will be underway. 

For the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, it is good to report that 
the House approved the appropriation 
of $20,500,000 for grants to states dur- 
ing the next fiscal year—an increase 
of $2,500,000 over the appropriations 
for the current fiscal year. It is 
estimated that this increase will make 
possible the rehabilitation of 74,000 
persons during next year, an increase 
of 9000 over the past year. These ser- 
vices include: medical and _ psychia- 
tric examinations, medical and surgi- 
cal treatment, hospitalization, pros- 
thetic appliances, training and train- 
ing materials, maintenance and trans- 
portation, and occupational tools and 
equipment. Are you working in co- 
crdination with the District Rehabili- 
tation Service in your state and are 
you securing these services for your 
handicapped secondary 
school age? 


pupils of 


COUNCIL AFFAIRS 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON EPILEPSY * 


A Committee on Epilepsy was ap- 
pointed by President Ray Graham as 
a result of recommendations made by 
the special section on epilepsy at the 
1948 convention of the International 
Council. During the past year ef- 
fective work of the committee has 
been made possible by financial as- 
sistance of the American Epilepsy 
League. The League has provided 
traveling expenses for two meetings of 
the committee and personnel to serve 
as secretariat. 





* Editor’s Note: Submitted to the Journal 
by John W. Tenny, Wayne University. 
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The committee was instructed to 
submit a report at the 1949 Council 
Convention. 

The report was to include recom- 
mendations to facilitate the education 
of children with epilepsy which could 
be presented to educators all over 
the nation. 

In summarizing the problem posed 
by the epileptic child or, more ac- 
curately, imposed upon him the com- 
mittee members were in agreement 
that: 

1. The present policy of the schools 
concerning the acceptance or exclu- 
sion of epileptic children varies in 
different communities and even from 
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school in the same com- 


school to 


munity. 

2. The principal cause for the pres- 
ent lack of special services for the epi- 
leptic child is the general state of ignor- 
ance about the true nature of the 
illness on the part of parents, educa- 
tors, and the medical profession. The 
epileptic child is often confronted by 
a faculty and school administration 
that knows little about the present 
medical control of epilepsy or the capa- 
bilities of epileptics. 

3. Although the presence of seizures 
and their treatment present an im- 
portant medical problem, of equal im- 
portance are the emotional prob- 
lems resulting from the attitude of 
society toward epilepsy. Exclusion 
from school life is an additional com- 
ponent in the hostile environment sur- 


rounding the child with epilepsy. 


4. There is urgent need for an in- 
tegration of medical and educational 
programs for children with epilepsy. 
It is, therefore, essential that proper 
medical facilities be extended if ade- 
quate educational programs are to be 
developed in all parts of the country. 

5. The development of school pro- 
grams is tied in with the problem of 
informing the general public of the 
facts about epilepsy and of modifying 
public opinion about this disability. 

On the basis of these points of agree- 
ment, the committee decided on two 
immediate major objectives: (1) stim- 
ulating interest in developing an edu- 
cational program for children with 
epilepsy, and (2) providing know- 
ledge as to how children with epilepsy 
may be included in a public school 
program. 

The formal recommendations of the 
committee to the Council are as fol- 
lows: 
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The Special Committee on Epilepsy 
wishes to call attention to the respon- 
sibility of the public schools for the 
education of all children. The term 
“all includes the epileptic 
child. Every 
firms this universal right of all children 
to a public school education. The ex- 
clusion from school of the child with 
epilepsy cannot be justified on medi- 
cal grounds. Medical authorities em- 
phasize that physical and mental ac- 
tivity are important parts of the thera- 
peutic program in the control of sei- 
zures. The best program for an epi- 
leptic child, as for any child, is one 
that permits him to attend school and 
to participate in the normal experi- 
ences so important to the development 
of healthy, adult maturity. Upon the 
basis of this philosophy, the following 
recommendations are made: 


children” 
state constitution af- 


1. It is recommended that modifi- 
cations and adaptations of educational 
programs for the epileptic child be 
planned to meet his individual needs 
in his particular situation, but that 
special adjustments be made only in 
so far as necessary. The best thought 
and practice in the education of ex- 
ceptional children should be applied 
in the case of epileptic children. 


2. It is recommended that since the 
services of educational and health 
agencies are so interrelated, repre- 
sentatives of these agencies plan jointly 
to initiate and carry on comprehen- 
sive programs for education and treat- 
ment in keeping with the needs of 
epileptic children and the resources 
of the community. 


3. It is recommended that the Coun- 
cil take appropriate steps to encourage 
legislation in each state which would 
adequately provide for the education of 
all exceptional children. Such legis- 
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lation should be so written that it 
would be clearly understood that epi- 
leptic children are included in its pro- 
visions. 

4. It is recommended that in order 
to have qualified personnel both pre- 
service and in-service training pro- 
grams for the education and care of 
exceptional children include the epi- 
leptic as an area of specialization. 


5. It is recommended that an ag- 
gressive program be developed to 
acquaint the general public with know- 
ledge gained through research and 
study in the field of epilepsy. 

6. It is recommended that a com- 
mittee on epilepsy be continued to 
implement these recommendations and 
to explore further the problems in- 
volved in the care and education of 
epileptic children. 

In accord with Recommendation 5, 
a bulletin, “Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth” DO WE REALLY MEAN 
IT? has been prepared. The pamphlet, 
in simple language tells briefly of the 
general problem of epilepsy, suggests 
possible educational programs for them 
and closes with comments on a medi- 
cal program. Copies of the bulletin 
niay be secured by writing the Special 
Committee on Epilepsy, Room 1916, 
130 North Wells, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


The 
names follow, 
quest for lectures and as participants 
in discussion groups: Dr. Mildred Stan- 
ton, Consultant in Special Education, 
State Department of Education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Mrs. Carlotta M. 
Teagan, Assistant Principal, White 
Special School for Epileptics, 5340 
Rowley, Detroit 12, Michigan; Mr. Par- 
mer Ewing, Superintendent, Rockford 
Public Schools, Rockford, Illinois; 
Arthur J. Lesser, M.D., Children’s 


Committee members whose 


are available on re- 
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Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Ben 
H. Gray Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Epilepsy League, 130 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Frederick A. 
Gibbs, M.D., Director Consultation 
Clinic for Epilepsy, Illinois Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute, Chicago, Illinois; 
Ruth H. Miller, Illinois Epilepsy 
League, Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Romaine 
Mackie, Specialist, Schools for Physi- 
cally Handicapped, Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C.; Mr. John W. 
Tenny, General Adviser in Special 
Education, Wayne University, College 
of Education, Detroit 1, Michigan. Miss 
Jane Bull, Chairman, Executive Direc- 
tor, Commission for Handicapped 
Children, State of Illinois, 160 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, [llinois. 


“Education for 


All American 
Children” 


DO WE REALLY MEAN IT? 


An eight-page pamphlet on the 
problems of epileptic children pre- 
pared by the Special Committee on 
Epilepsy of the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, and 
published jointly by the Council 
and the American Epilepsy League. 


For copies write to 


AMERICAN EPILEPSY LEAGUE, 
Room 1916, 130 North Wells, 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Reviews 
ALFRED THEA 


Cuitp Psycutatry (Second Edition). 
Leo Kanner, M.D., 551 pp., Spring- 
field, Ill: Charles C. Thomas, 1948. 
Cloth, $8.50. 


It is of more than passing interest to 
note that since the publication of the 
first edition of Child Psychiatry in 
1935 there have been, to date, no 
equivalent publications in the English 
language. To write such a text re- 
quires experience, knowledge, ability 
and courage possessed by but few 
individuals. The hundreds of hours 
of effort necessary to complete such 
a stupendous task cannot help but 
command the admiration of the reader. 

Part I is a remarkably concise re- 
view of the historical development of 
the field of child psychiatry. In order 
to understand present day psychia- 
tric concepts a broad familiarity with 
earlier theories and investigations is 
essential. Unfortunately space did 
not permit a full and detailed history 
of the subject. A separate book could, 
and should be written covering this 
field. 

The 135 pages devoted to “basic 
orientation” which comprise Part II 
include some of the best written and 
most practical paragraphs of the book. 
Chapter IX, on “attitudes” is prac- 
tical and down-to-earth. The author’s 
personal experiences, some no doubt 
rather frustrating, give this chapter 
an emotional tone that holds the read- 
er’s attention and brings into focus 
many of the weaknesses in _inter- 
personal relations. 

The style of writing mentioned above 
permeates the text but is especially 
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devoted to 
Any student 


noticeable in Part III, 
“clinical considerations.” 
who misses the clear emphasis on hu- 
man relations, the child as a person 
in a dynamic environment, will be 
in psychiatry and should 
relinquish the study of medicine. 

“Phenomenology,” the title of Part 
IV, refers to the various clinical syn- 
dromes and manifestations. It includes 
the organic, psychosomatic and prob- 
lems of behavior. The topical approach 
used might be looked upon with dis- 
favor by some, yet it offers an oppor- 
tunity, time and again, to emphasize 
that the child is a person and the 
symptom a form of expression. The 
importance of child-parent relation- 
ships is properly and repetitively stress- 
ed. The discussion of treatment is 
limited to a few brief comments placed 
with each topic discussed. A separate 
chapter on the subject of treatment 
and treatment techniques would be a 
welcome addition to the book. 

In any text encompassing so much 
territory there are bound to be oc- 
casional errors and deficiences and 
each reviewer would, in accordance 
with his own interests, ask for more 
detail in certain fields. The one com- 
plaint which requires expression is 
that Dr. Kanner is far too gentle and 
courteous in presenting the theories 
of others and at th® same time too 
restrained and modest in advancing 
his own conclusions. The author’s 
experience and recognized ability to 
maintain objectivity would certainly 
warrant a more outspoken approach 
to some controversial subjects. 

The completeness, the readability 
and the extensive bibliography guaran- 
tee to this book a ready acceptance and 


a failure 
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a position of prominence among the 
numerous psychiatric texts of the 
present decade. (RatpH M. Patrer- 
son, M.D. University of Michigan) 


Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 


Compiled with the assistance of the Library, 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Chicago, Illinois 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 

FuLpNER, Russet V. “Cerebral palsy in 
Connecticut today,’ by Russell V. Fuld- 
ner and Louis Spekter. Connecticut State 
Med. J. Jan., 1949. 13:1:12. 

A resume of incidence and medical 
classification of the 421 cases of cerebral 
palsy in Connecticut today. A compre- 
hensive chart indicating the facilities and 
services available in the state for children 
with cerebral palsy is given, together with 
the name of the sponsoring welfare agency 
or social service organization. 


Jones, Marcaret. “Cerebral palsy programs 
as seen at the Southern California Cere- 
bral Palsy Clinic.” Am. J. of Mental De- 
ficiency. Jan., 1949. 53:3: 466-469. 

Placement of low mentality group, place- 
ment and treatment facilities for the 
severely handicapped, and vocational guid- 
ance facilities for the moderately handi- 
capped are the main problems at the 
Southern California Cerebral Palsy 
Clinic. 


Rocers, GLabys Gace. “Toys, games and 
apparatus for children with cerebral palsy.” 
Physical Therapy Rev. Jan., 1949. 29: 
1:5-11. 

Reprinted with revisions from Physi- 
cal Therapy Rev., Jan.-Feb., 1935. 

Discusses the types of toys, games and 
apparatus usefulgin a physical therapy 
program for the cerebral palsied child. 
Authors stress factors of setting or en- 
vironment in which toys are used and the 
psychology of their use as of paramount 
importance. 

Reprinted by National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, 10c a copy. 


Tupyman, At. “A public school plan for 
special cerebral palsy classes.” Crippled 
Child. Feb., 1949. 26:5:20-22, 29. Reprint. 
10c a copy. 

A plan for the establishment of a 
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special cerebral palsy education program. 
Staff, medical care, classroom facilities, 
equipment, and academic training are 
evaluated. 


Auditory Impairments 


ILLINOIS. SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION. 
“The Illinois plan for special education 
of exceptional children: Those with im- 
paired hearing,” compiled by Ray Graham. 
Springfield, Ill., The Superintendent, 1948. 
57 p. (Circular Series “C” No. 12). Free. 


“This curriculum is prepared to assist 
schoo] boards, administrators and teachers 
in providing the essential educational 
services for deaf and hard of hearing 
children under the Illinois plan.” Bibli- 


ography. 


Kirk, SAMUEL A. “A comparative study of the 
Ontario and Nebraska tests for the deaf,” 
by Samuel A. Kirk and June Perry. Am. 
Annals of the Deaf. Sept., 1948. 93:315: 
323. 

An evaluation of two tests recently de- 
vised to test the mental capacity of deaf 
children. A comparison of the two tests 
seems to indicate that the Ontario test is 
superior in judging ability, in adminis- 
tering to children, and in scoring results. 


LASSMAN, GRACE Harris. “Parent partici- 
. pation in teaching speech to the deaf 
child.” J. of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders. Dec., 1948. 13:4:366-368. 


A consideration of the parents’ role in 
teaching speech to the young deaf child. 
Though somewhat restricted in the past 
by the attitude of teachers, parents should 
be allowed to participate in speech 
training, if the deaf child is to have a 
greater opportunity in learning to speak. 


Poutos, THomas. “Vocational adjustments 
for hearing handicapped children; a public 
school service.” Hearing News. Dec., 1948. 
16:12:10, 14. 

A description of the vocational train- 
ing course offered at the Oshkosh Day 
School for the Deaf, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


SprunT, Jute W. “Auditory deficiency and 
academic achievement,” by Julie W. Sprunt 
and Frank W. Finger. J. of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. Mar., 1949. 14:1:26- 
32. 

Report of study made of 692 school 
children between the grades of 3-7 in 
five elementary schools of Louisa County, 
Virginia, to determine the relationship be- 
tween hearing disability and_ scholastic 
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progress. Non-verbal test results seem 

to indicate that the hard of hearing child 
: will progress more slowly than the normal 
hearing child. 


| Speech Impairments 
ArTLEY, A. STerL. “A study of certain fac- 
tors presumed to be associated with read- 
ing and speech difficulties.” J. of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders. Dec., 1948. 13: 
4: 351-360. 


} Buck, McKenzie. “Organized speech therapy 
! for cleft palate rehabilitation,’ by Mc- 
: Kenzie Buck and Robert Harrington. J. 
: of Speech and Hearing Disorders. Mar., 
1949. 14:1: 43-52. 
Discusses series of lip exercises, tongue 
| exercises, back-of-tongue and soft palate 
exercises. Purpose and instruction for 
| exercises are given so that a_ proper 
understanding will accompany and facilitate 
therapy. 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Sacramento.. “Speech correction in the 
elementary school.” Sacramento, The Dept., 
1948. 33 p. (Bulletin. March, 1948). Free. 

A manual of practical suggestions for 
school teachers to aid them in improving 
the speech skills of their pupils. Speech 
mechanism and articulation, improving pro- 
duction of consonants and vowels, and 
nervous speech disorders constitute basis 
of text. Bibliography. 


HatsteaD, Warp C. “The Halstead-Wepman 
aphasia screening test,’ by Ward C. Hal- 
stead and Joseph M. Wepman. J. of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. Mar.,1949. 
14:1:9-15. 

“The purpose of the present article is 
to des¢ribe a screening test for aphasia 
which has found rather wide applica- 
tion in connection with aphasic patients 
from World War II, but which previously 
has not been formally announced.” 


Hoop, Puiuie N., and others. “Environmental 
factors in relation to the speech of cere- 
bral palsied children,” by Philip N. Hood, 
Kennon H. Shank, and Doris B. Williamson. 
J. of Speech and Hearing Disorders, Dec., 
1948. 13: 4:325-331. 

“This study has seemed to indicate that 
certain aspects of the parental environ- 
ment are important in relation to the 
speech status of cerebral palsied children. 
Later investigation can perhaps suggest 
whether the apparent relationships are 
in fact true relationships and whether 
they are casual.” 


Houcutn, THomas D. “Notes on organizing 
a speech correction program in the public 
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schools.” J. of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders. Mar., 1949. 14:1:53-62. 
Suggestions for the new speech cor- 
rectionist on establishing a program of 
speech correction. Gives materials the 
speech correctionist should have before 
beginning a program, procedure upon ar- 
rival, and samples of letters and tests, 
record forms, etc. 


Irwin, RutH Beckey. “Speech and hear- 


ing therapy in the public schools of Ohio.” 
J. of Speech and Hearing Disorders. Mar., 
1949. 14:1:63-68. 

“The purpose of this discussion is to 
outline the practice and procedures for 
the organization and execution of speech 
and hearing therapy programs in com- 
munities where qualified therapists are 
available.” 


NATIONAL Society For CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Anp ADULTS. “A speech __ correction 
bibliography; a selection of titles in the 
Library of the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults.” January, 1949. 
Chicago, The Society, 1949. 17 p. Mimeo. 
Single copies free. 


Rose, Rosert H. “A physician’s account of 


his own aphasia.” J. of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders. Dec., 1948. 13:4:294-305. 

A series of letters and documents written 
by a physician describing his aphasic con- 
dition over a period of several years. 
States in detail his gradual but success- 
ful improvement achieved largely through 
his self-taught method of memorizing. 


SHERE, Marie Orr. “Let Raggedy-Ann help 


teach your child to talk.” Crippled Child. 
Feb., 1949. 26:5:14-15, 30. Reprint. 10c a 
copy. 

“Suggestions which are offered should be 
helpful in developing speech readiness in 
the young (cerebral palsied) child and 
so prepare him for formal speech therapy 
later.” 
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Vacancies Reported 


EARLY ELEMENTARY TEACHER in 
a mid-western residential schoo] for the 
blind. Salary from $250 to $450 per 
month. Write M. B. % Journal. 


CRITIC TEACHER for Primary Room. 
Write F. E. Lord, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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Education 

(Continued 
tions for study and research from the 
federal government probably met de- 
feat mainly because of their special- 
ized nature. 

There are some regional groups 
which give recognition to outstanding 
secondary-school students and encou- 
rage them to further their education -- 
the Beta Club in the South, the Torch 
Society in the Northwest, the Scholar- 
ship Association in California, and the 
Arista in New England -- but the 
National Honor Society is the only 
organization of national coverage under 
educational sponsorship that is engaged 
in an active program of raising the 
level of general scholarship in the 
secondary schools and at the same time 
recognizing and encouraging indivi- 
dual attainment. 


from page 243) 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 

The following factors appear to be 
determinants in the educational philo- 
sophy of a country as it touches on the 
particular problem of recognizing and 
assisting the all-round superior stu- 
dent: the newness of the country, or 
its nearness to frontier conditions; 
whether it has undergone a radical 
change from an old civilization to a 
modern one; the attitudes of persons in 
administrative positions; the degree of 
educational standardization and uni- 
formity; the power of tradition; the de- 
gree of economic socialization; the 
socio-economic complexity; the nation- 
al wealth; its political philosophy and 
control; the mobility of the population; 
and the strength of a_ progressive 
educational policy. 

It might be said tentatively that 
countries that need strong leadership 
give great attention to the development 
of promising youth, while countries of 
the totalitarian stamp suppress indivi- 
duality in the interest of the state. 
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Countries in which education means 
primarily training of the mind place 
great emphasis on selectivity, while 
those that believe in manual training 
of a practical nature exclude very few 
from the schools. Countries with an 
age-long cultural tradition are more in- 
clined to respect marks of mental a- 
chievement than countries that have 
risen in a modern mechanical age. The 
smaller the resources of a country, the 
greater is the need for assistance to 
deserving pupils. 

Where there is less class distinction, 
there is less tendency to mark an 
outstanding individual. Increased 
socialization results in the outstanding 
individual’s being lost in the crowd. 

The need for rewarding and assisting 
superior students is felt all over the 
world. Control runs the gamut from 
government to philanthropic indivi- 
duals. The purposes and methods and 
standards of every country in stimulat- 
ing and selecting an aristocracy of 
superior mental ability and character 
are worthy of consideration. No nation 
can afford to waste its superior human 
resources. 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


The Social Psychology of Physical 
Disability is the subject of Volume IV, 
number 4, of the Journal of Social 
Issues. Lee Meyerson, Senior Re- 
search Fellow in the United States 
Public Health Service, served as editor 
of the issue. It includes seventeen ar- 
ticles prepared by specialists which 
deal with problems of cultural orien- 
tation, problems of specific handicaps 
and theoretical aspects. For information 
write to Journal of Social Issues, Room 
601, Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
The price of the single issue is seventy- 
five cents. 
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Hearing Aids 

(Continued from page 238) 
of the Hard of Hearing and Deafened 
Adult,” .Ch. 16 in Hearing and Deaf- 
ness, edited by Hallowell Davis, Mur- 
ray Hill Books, New York, 1947. 

20. Silverman, S.R., “The Implica- 
tions for Schools for the Deaf of Re- 
cent Research on Hearing Aids,” In 
Press, American Annals of the Deaf, 
March, 1949. 

21. Silverman, S.R., “Hard of Hear- 
ing Children” Ch. 14 in Hearing and 
Deafness, edited by Hallowell Davis, 
Murray Hill Books, New York, 1947. 

22. Silverman, S.R., “The Choice and 
Use of Hearing Aids,” Ch. 8 in Hear- 
ing and Deafness, edited by Hallowell 
Davis, Murray Hill Books, New York, 
1947. 


Index 


Volume XV 


23. Silverman, S.R., Lane, H.S., 
Harrison, C.E., “Tolerance for Pure 
Tones and Speech in Normal and Hard 
of Hearing Ears, O.S.R.D. Report No. 
6303, Research Laboratory, Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., 
1946. 

24. Thompson, E.A., “Testing and 
Fitting of Hearing Aids,’ Supplement 
to United States Naval Medical Bul- 
letin, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Navy Dep’t., Washington, D.C., March, 
1946. 

25. Walsh, T.E. and Silverman, S.R., 
“Diagnosis and Evaluation of Fenes- 
tration,” Laryngoscope 56, No. 9, 1946. 

26. Wegel, R.L., “Physical Data and 
Physiology of Excitation of the Audi- 
tory Nerve,’ Annals of Otology, Rhin- 
ology and Laryngology, 41, 1932. 
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International Council for Exceptional Children 


The International Council for Exceptional Children is a professional organization whose 
members are interested in the education and welfare of exceptional chi!ldren—children who 
deviate physically or mentally from the normal in sufficient degree to require special instruc- 
tion and special services. Membership in the Council is through local chapters or on indi- 


vidual basis. Address inquiries regarding memvership to 


Manager, Saranac, Michigan. 


Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Treasurer- 


COUNCIL OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


COUNCIL OFFICERS 


President, Arthur S. Hill, Director, Department of 
Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Past-President, Ray Graham, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

President-Elect, Wallace J. Finch, Superintendent 
of Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

Secretary, John W. Tenny, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Treasurer, Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, Michigan. 


COUNCIL DIRECTORS 


Eastern: I—Alice McKay ('51), 11 Hubinger Street, 
New Haven 11, Connecticut; II—Wm. M. Cruick- 
shank ('52), College of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York; IlI—Jane Stoddard 


(53), State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Central: I—Violet H. Foster ('51), 755 Gettysburg, 
Jackson, Michigan; IIl—Harry Stevens (’52), State 
Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin; III 
—Richard Dabney ('53), Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Western: Frank Doyle ('50), Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Canadian: C. E. Stothers ('50), Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto, Ontario. 

Outlying Areas: John Duncan ('50), Department of 
Education, Winchester, England. 

At Large: Anna M. Engel ('50), 453 Stimson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michigan; Alice Streng (’50), Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Dorothy Swope (’53), 3143 Prospect, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Rose Parker ('53), Northern Illinois 
University, Normal, Illinois; Jayne Shover ('52), 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois; Cor- 
nelius Van Antwerp ('52), Department of Educa- 
tion, Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 


Ex officio: Francis E. Lord, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


A CHAPTER is a duly organized group of 10 or more individuals whose full membership is of- 
ficially affiliated with the International Council for Exceptional Children as an integral part thereof. 


CALIFORNIA: East Bay (Oakland), Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Cruz County. 

CONNECT CUT: Bridgeport, New Haven. 

DELAY ARE: State Chapter (Wilmington). 

DISTP.ACT OF COLUMBIA: Columbian Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Miami. 

GZORGIA: Atlanta. 

"“.LINOIS: Alton, Cahokia (E. St. Louis), Chicago 
Special Class Teachers, Chicago Suburban, Chica- 
go West Suburban (Cicero), Decatur, Illini, 
Illinois Association of Chapters, Rock Island 
County (Moline), Normal (Bloomington), Pe- 
oria, Rockford, South Central (Jacksonville), 
Springfield. 

INDIANA: Evansville, Fort Wayne, 
Terre Haute. 

IOWA: Davenport, 
Waterloo. 

KANSAS: State Chapter (Wichita). 

KENTUCKY: Ashland, Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans. 

MAINE: Bangor, Greater Portland. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, Bay City, Detroit, Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, Lapeer, Michigan School for the Deaf 
(Flint), Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), 
North Metropolitan (Royal Oak and Ferndale), 
Pontiac, Flint, Grand Rapids, Twin City (Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph), Wayne County Training 
School (Northville), Wayne University (Detroit) 

MINNESOTA: Duluth, Faribault, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Winona. 

MISSOURI: Missouri Council. 


NEBRASKA: Omaha. 


Indianapolis, 


State Chapter (Des Moines), 


oninres 
~ 


NEW JERSEY: Newark. 

NEW YORK: Buffalo State Teachers College, Cen- 
tral New York (Syracuse), Rochester, Bingham- 
ton, Geneseo Normal, Hunter College, Jamestown, 
Long Island, New York City, No. I and No. III, 
Schnectady, Columbia University, Western New 
York (Buffalo), Yonkers. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Jamestown. 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Greater 
Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City. 

ONTARIO: Central Ontario (Kitchener), Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa, Toronto. 

OREGON: Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona, Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh). 

RHODE ISLAND: State Chapter (Providence). 

SASKATCHEWAN: Saskatoon. 


Cleveland, Toledo, 


TENNESSEE: State Chapter (Knoxville), Middle 
Tennessee. 
TEXAS: State Chapter (Austin), Brown County 


(Brownwood), Fort Worth, Houston, Northeast 
Texas, San Antonio, Southeast Texas (Beaumont), 
Southwest Texas College (San Marcos) 

WASHINGTON: Central Washington (Ellensburg), 
Seattle, Tacoma. 

WISCONSIN: Delavan, Fox River Valley (Osh- 
kosh), Green Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College. Racine. Sheboygan. 
Wisconsin School of Visually Handicapped 
Jonesville), State Chapter (West Allis). 

WYOMING: Wyoming Special Teachers 
enne) 


(Chey- 


* 


INTERNATIONAL: Sault International, Sault Ste 
Marie, Michigan. and Sault Ste. Marie. Ontario. 





CHICRG® 
IN 1950 


To Members of the Council: 


Your executive committee is pleased to an- 
nounce that Chicago has been chosen for.the 1950 
Convention of the International Council of Ex- 
ceptional Children. 


The executive committee has accepted the 
invitation of the Chicago Chapter to be hosts of 
the 1950 Convention. The meetings will be held 
in the Stevens Hotel, March 19 through 23. The 
central location of Chicago and the many spe- 
cial attractions which the city offers, should 
make the 1950 Convention the greatest in our 


history. 


ARTHUR S. HILL, 
President 





